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edge starts with inductions, which are based upon facts. After 
many of these have been accumulated, it will happen that certain 
pairs of them contain a common term, in such a form that they are 
capable of constituting the premises of a valid syllogism. "We draw 
the conclusion, and this conclusion we then submit to the test of 
fact, simple experiment, or, if they are applicable, refined laboratory 
methods. If, in a given case, the conclusion turns out to be true, the 
system has received, to this degree, confirmatory evidence. Thus the 
closely interwoven tissue of knowledge (hence the name, histurgy) 
is like a tree of many interlacing branches, which, though it may be 
for long stretches deductive, and abstract, is nevertheless, as a whole, 
constantly sending down shoots (like the banyan tree) into the solid 
ground of fact, and hence deriving incalculably strong support. 
It can appropriate to philosophical use that sentiment of Wordsworth 
which the journal Nature has taken for its device : 

" To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye." 

Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modem Historical Outlooh. 
James Harvey Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1912. 

It is probably not possible for an orientalist to review without favor- 
able bias these charming essays in the interest of a larger and ever-grow- 
ing outlook, both for the function of history and the method of writing it. 
That the arena of history was the scene of operation for a larger and more 
complicated array of forces than those included in the conventional list 
of categories set up by the majority of historians hitherto, is a fact which 
is inevitably forced upon the consciousness of the open-minded oriental- 
ist, especially if he be in any adequate degree historically minded. In 
order to discern anything at all of the career of man during long ages in 
the early east, the historian must often deal exclusively with material 
documents as contrasted with written sources. He sets up categories and 
works them through, which the traditional historical method does not 
employ, or with which it is even unacquainted. For him flint tools and 
copper implements are milestones stretching far back into past saons and 
often marking the course of the human career when all other sources 
fail. In the writer's student days in Germany we used to state apologet- 
ically that it was possible to write only " Culturgeschichte " in the field 
of early oriental history. 

It is therefore very welcome to me to find this method proclaimed as 
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really the proper method in all fields of historical writing. With a com- 
manding range of example and analogy, with constant literary charm and 
convincing logic, Professor Robinson urges that the career of man as a 
whole is the legitimate subject of history, as contrasted with a too exclu- 
sive attention to organization and institutions, or the cataloguing of 
wearisome series of events, all analogous in character, in a realm of little 
significance in explaining the general progress or logical sequence of 
events, where one or two examples might have served equally well as 
typical of the whole class of such events. 

Your reviewer is unable to do full justice to the range of materials, 
with which the author's position is buttressed and supported, and to the 
supplementary contentions involved in his general position. While it is 
a position toward which there has been a distinctly noticeable drift among 
leading historians for some time, as evinced for example in the treatise 
on general anthropology introducing Meyer's " Geschichte des Altertums," 
historians, as a whole, and notably in the writing of text-books, have been 
lamentably slow in discerning and appropriating the new method and 
point of view. Educationally there can be no question as to the value and 
the ultimate triumph of what Professor Robinson well calls the " new 
history." Your reviewer is also convinced of its scientific value. The 
old categories as traditionally employed are quite insufficient to disclose 
the slow fusion of races and peoples, of religions and even of institutions, 
a process which, when discerned, at once obliterates the sharply drawn 
artificial lines of demarcation between periods and peoples as we find 
them in the current histories. The so-called fall of Rome, as employed 
by Professor Robinson, is a convincing example of this fact. Similarly 
when the early history of the eastern Mediterranean has been adequately 
written on the basis of the whole life of man, there will be disclosed to us 
a gradual interpenetration of eastern and western life, of early Oriental 
and iEgean civilization, to which the interfusion of Roman and German 
in the fifth century furnishes a perfect analogy. As the author notes, it 
is chiefly the anthropologist who has demonstrated how much of so-called 
paganism has survived even in modern Christianity, and how utterly un- 
able is a new religion completely to displace an old one. This is a fact of 
first-class historical importance. The last ten years have disclosed how 
the fabric of modern life in Palestine is tinctured through and through 
with pre-Moslem, pre-Christian, and, indeed, far earlier ancient Semitic 
customs and beliefs. The tenacity of such things has hardly as yet been 
suspected by the modern historian. A winter in Bordighera, on the Ital- 
ian Riviera close to the French frontier, disclosed to the present writer, in 
the market-place of this old town, such Arabic words as " rub' a" for " quar- 
ter," " hufiya," for a " headcloth," and some others, although it is a thou- 
sand years since the Saracen outposts were driven back from these re- 
gions after Charles le Martel's victory. Such words have no literary ex- 
istence, but have survived in folk custom and the jargon of the market- 
place for a millennium. The tenacity of life displayed by such things as 
these is a historical fact of the highest importance, because it demon- 
strates the possibly early origin of many elements of human life still 
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surviving in modern times. The fact allies itself with the psychological 
kinship between man and the animals as disclosed in the study of animal 
psychology, discussed by Professor Robinson, and suggests the little 
suspected remoteness of the origin of much in the life of the modern man. 
The writer can only reiterate his complete sympathy with the point 
of view for which Professor Robinson contends in this little volume, and 
express the hope, as well as the belief, that the book will contribute sub- 
stantially toward the employment of a historical method of more generous 
scope and larger outlook on life. 



James Henry Breasted. 



University op Chicago. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1912. 
Remarques sur la philosophic de Rousseau (pp. 265-274) : E. Boutroux. 
-Rousseau's philosophy represents the history of humanity in three 
stages: (1) a state of nature, ruled by instinct; (2) a social state, cor- 
rupt, with feeling subordinated to intelligence; (3) a political and moral 
state of regeneration. Its weakness lies in the barrier erected between 
the political and the social life. Rousseau et la religion (pp. 275-293) : 
H. Hoffding. - Rousseau's chief merit is in bringing the problem of re- 
ligion into close relation to the problem of civilization in general. Les 
idees religieuses de Rousseau (pp. 295-320) : D. Parodi. - A study of the 
part religious ideas played in Rousseau's life, and their positive content 
in relation to his voluntarism. Les idees politiques de Rousseau (pp. 
320-341) : B. Bosanquet. - Exposition of Rousseau's influence, not from 
the point of view of his own time, which was hostile to him, but from the 
point of view of a later time which had accepted him. Rousseau et le 
Socialisme (pp. 341-352) : C. Bougle. - Study of the degree and sense in 
which Rousseau could be called the forerunner of socialism as it stands 
to-day. Les deux tendances de Rousseau (pp. 353-369) : M. Bourguin. 
- The man of passion and imagination as opposed to the implacable logi- 
cian. Les idees politiques et sociales de J. J. Rousseau (pp. 371-381) : J. 
Jaures. - A general sketch of Rousseau's political and social conceptions. 
Notion et portee de la " Volunte generate " chez J. J. Rousseau (pp. 383- 
389) : R. Stammler. - Rousseau as a pioneer in investigating the idea of 
law and determining the legitimacy of political life. Rousseau et la con- 
ception fonctionnelle de I'enfance (pp. 391-416) : E. Claparede. - Modern 
psychology is increasing the value of Rousseau's theory of education, and 
the end is not yet, for we are just beginning to appreciate its profound 
and vital significance. Quelques mots sur la querelle de Hume et de 
Rousseau (pp. 417-428) : L. Levy-Bruhl. - A biographical study. Rous- 
seau et Kant (pp. 429-439) : V. Delbos. - Rousseau's influence on Kant, 
especially in ethical conceptions. Rousseau, Goethe et Schiller (pp 441- 
460): J. Benrubi. -In combating the hypocrisies of an intellectualistic 
civilization, and in their strife for the inner ennobling of individual and 
social life, Goethe and Schiller continue the work of Rousseau. Rousseau 



